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oration; yet, in addition to many cases like that just cited, he prints 
rovrio tus, km <us (i. 32), and the like, without any comment. 

The omission of the fragments of lost orations from so elaborate an 
edition is at least unexpected. These contribute little, it is true, to our 
knowledge of Athenian law, but several are important for our judgment 
of his style — being quoted indeed by ancient critics for this very pur- 
pose — and they occupy in all but fifteen small pages of Thalheim's 
edition, and so would add little to the bulk of this book. 

The reviewer hopes, however, that his expressions of disappointment 
that the editor has not given more than he has, will not veil his judgment 
that this edition is a "monumental work" — more elaborate and detailed 
than Schomann's, its great predecessor of over seventy years ago, and not 
likely to be wholly superseded for as many years to come, though inscrip- 
tions or papyri may be found which will render unnecessary some of its 
discussions, and will show some of its conclusions to be faulty. 

T. D. Seymour 
Yale University 



Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XVI, 1905. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University. Pp. 166. $1.50. 

The volume contains four articles, to wit: "A Preliminary Study of 
Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars," Second Paper, 
by Clement Lawrence Smith; "The Dramatic Art of Aeschylus," by 
Chandler R. Post; "An Examination of the Theories regarding the 
Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection," by Hanns Oertel and 
Edward P. Morris; "The Use of the High-Soled Shoe or Buskin in 
Greek Tragedy of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries b. a," by K. K. Smith. 

Professor Smith continues the fruitful study of fifteenth century 
MSS of Suetonius, on which he and his colleague, Professor Howard, 
have reported in previous volumes of the Studies. He has shown con- 
clusively that these late MSS may not safely be ignored. 

Professors Oertel and Morris, of Yale University, present an exami- 
nation of the theories regarding Indo-European inflection that is 
extremely valuable. Such an inquiry was much needed, the more 
because, in an age of empirical investigation such as ours, assumptions 
are often unconsciously made that will not bear scrutiny. 

The other two articles deal with Greek tragedy and possess, apart 
from their intrinsic value, the interest that attaches to the work of 
undergraduates. The excellence of these studies offers encouraging evi- 
dence of the sanity and fruitfulness of the best classical instruction in 
America today. Mr. Post presents an analysis of the tragedies of 
Aeschylus from the point of view of the playwright, abounding in keen 
observations evidently made at first hand. One regrets, however, that he 
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has not indicated the relation of his results to those of such critics as 
Richter in his essay Zur Dramaturgic des Aeschylus. In what he says 
of the closing scene of the Septan (pp. 42 ff .) he displays no knowledge 
of the acute study of Wilamowitz in Drei Schlussscenen griechischer 
Dramen (Sitzungsber. d. kdn. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1903, pp. 436 ff.). 
The inquiry of Mr. K. K. Smith into the use of the buskin is such as to 
compel assent to his conclusions, which may be stated in his own words : 

We have found that this boot is first represented in art at the close of 
the second century b. c. and then appears as a symbol of tragedy, that it is 
first mentioned in literature of the Imperial period, and that its use in this 
period is certain. We can not be so positive with regard to the Hellenistic 
period, but the literature that we have knows no name for such a boot. For 
the fifth and fourth centuries we have more than a plausible argument 
against the use of such a boot. The literature of the period has no name for 
any special tragic boot ; the drama is full of lively action which the six-inch 
and higher sole we are asked to believe in almost precludes ; the art of the 
period never pictures it either as a symbol of tragedy with the mask or as 
the foot-wear of actors, and the most positive piece of evidence on either side 
of the question, the Piraeus Relief, represents actors with natural, ordinary 
boots. 

W. A. Heidel 



Brygos — His Characteristics. By Oliveb Samuel Tonks. Mem- 
oirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2. Cambridge, 1904. Pp. 119 and two Plates. 

This essay is in the main an attempt to determine the characteristics 
by which the vases of Brygos may be distinguished from those of other 
vase-painters. It is largely based, as any such study must be, upon the 
chapter devoted to Brygos in Hartwig's Meisterschalen, but it endeavors 
to correct and supplement Hartwig's discussion and to substitute for 
his somewhat immethodical procedure a rigorously methodical one. 

Unfortunately Dr. Tonks has blundered egregiously in reporting 
Hartwig. He professes to extract from Hartwig's running comments 
on various vases a list of thirty-eight characteristics assigned by that 
authority to Brygos. The first is this: "The meander is the double, 
interlocking variety." The truth is that Hartwig merely mentions 
(Meisterschalen, p. 309) that a meander of this form occurs on a cylix 
which he attributes to Brygos; that again and again he calls attention 
to other forms of meander on other cylices attributed to the same hand; 
and that in a final summary (p. 371) he emphasizes the manifold variety 
of Brygos' meander patterns. Again, the statement is fathered upon 
Hartwig that in Brygos' work "figures reclining on couches are covered 
to the waist with the himation" (p. 74; cf. p. 65). What Hartwig really 
speaks of is "die Enthiillung der Piguren bis unter den Schoss," i. e., the 



